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Distinctive Points in the 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy 


Homer Fo.ks 


of the four White House Conferences on Children 
held thus far. The first was called in 1909 by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt; the next in 1919 by Presi- 
dent Wilson; that in 1929 by President Hoover; and 
the fourth by President Roosevelt, conducted re- 
cently under the able direction of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor for which very 
genuine thanks are due the Hon. Frances Perkins, 
Miss Katherine Lenroot, and their associates. 

Without underestimating the terrific blow of the 
depression to child life of America, the 1940 Confer- 
ence noted several important happenings during the 
1930’s, which indicate that the steps taken to con- 
serve the welfare of children and their parents were 
not without surprisingly encouraging results. For 
instance, the death rate among babies under one year 
of age continued to fall during the ’30’s with a de- 
crease of 25 per cent. That is striking. It would not 
have been surprising if it had gone up. An even more 
striking fact was that in the maternal death rate 
which had remained persistently high for many years, 
actually fell during the depression decade from 70 
per 10,000 births in 1929 to 44 in 1938, or 37 per cent. 

One of the greatest contributions to the integrity 
and stability of family life and child care is the 
steadily growing control of tuberculosis. In 1929 the 
number of tuberculosis deaths in the United States 
was approximately 93,000. It declined steadily each 
year during the depression until, in 1938, the deaths 
numbered 63,736, or a 36 per cent saving in human 
lives. Most of these persons were in the middle years 
of life when family responsibilities were at their peak. 
Thus, even the 1930’s yielded cheerful indications for 
the 1940’s and we can start upon the new decade 
hopefully. 

Unlike any previous White House Conference, this 
Conference of 1940 on “Children in a Democracy” 
took under consideration the condition and needs of 
all children and not simply of special groups, as in the 


:, HAS been my privilege to participate in three 


case of the three earlier Conferences. Relatively 
little attention could be given under these circum- 
stances to the present situation and needs of depen- 
dent and neglected children, to whom primary atten- 
tion was paid at the first Conference, and special con- 
sideration also at the second and the third. However, 
the Chapter on Social Services for Children is de- 
voted entirely to children requiring special attention 
by reason of handicaps or misfortune. After stating 
certain general considerations, the Conference adopted 
a series of six recommendations to the general effect 
that suitable social services should be available to all 
children whose home conditions or individual diffi- 
culties require special attention; that such services 
should be provided in all areas by public or private 
agencies; that local public welfare departments 
should be equipped to provide all essential social serv- 
ices for children directly, or through utilizing other 
agencies. Principles are stated which should govern 
the provision of such services. The Report dealt also 
with the Children’s Courts, the function of State 
Welfare Departments, and of the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with child welfare service, and 
with the necessity of broad scale planning for such 
services. 


Wuat ABoutT THE FoLLow-vup? 


In submitting the Conference report, the last thing 
said was that, although we had a chapter on children 
of minority groups, and felt very keenly the prob- 
lems of minorities, there were no minority reports in 
the Report Committee. The 83 recommendations of 
the Report Committee were accepted by the Confer- 
ence and the text of the report gives the why and the 
wherefore for them. One thing may be said of them 
all—they will not be self-starting. We are committed 
by the logic of events, by our own self-respect, by the 
special knowledge and interest we have developed, 
to making some plans and taking some steps to initi- 
ate a follow-up program. 
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The White House Conference is not a permanent, 
nor even a continuing body. Presumably it shouldn’t 
be. It may be best that once a decade it should start 
afresh. It should ask, ‘““Are we getting what we 
thought we would get when we set out on our various 
courses?” There is unquestionably some degree of 
inherent tendency in all governmental bodies toward 
becoming bureaucratic and self-satisfied; and there 
is, as I see it, an equal tendency for voluntary agen- 
cies to become self-satisfied and bureaucratic. The 
active program at the moment obscures the view of 
the long-range objective, and the location and nature 
of that objective may be forgotten. 

The follow-up program presumably must consist 
primarily in getting those permanent or quasi-per- 
manent bodies, public and private, who have inter- 
ests or responsibilities relating to children—educa- 
tion, health, welfare, recreation, and the like—to 
measure their present programs and activities against 
the things which this Conference finds to be desirable. 
If they concur as to the soundness of our findings, we 
may hope that, with such aid and support as we may 
enlist for them, they will modify their program so as 
to coincide more fully with the conclusions of this 
Conference. 

The question then as to who must be “ followed-up” 
must be answered, “everybody.” The general pub- 
lic, with the general informational and educational 
services, the officers and directors of voluntary agen- 
cies, the President and the Congress, the 48 Gover- 
nors, the 48 Legislatures, and the army of local execu- 
tive and legislative bodies. 

There is one other group which must be followed-up, 
perhaps the most important, and possibly the most 
difficult, namely, ourselves. We see the White House 
Conference objectives now, we feel their importance 
at the moment, but they are no longer novel to us. 
Under the pressure of our usual continuing interests, 
are we not likely to lose sight of the logical implica- 
tions of what the Conference has done? We must or- 
ganize procedures by which we may follow-up, even 
ourselves, lest we forget. 


Child Welfare Starts in 48th State 


Approva by Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, of Wyoming’s first plan 
for child welfare services, extended operation of this 
phase of the Social Security Act to 51 jurisdictions, 
including all 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Comments Regarding News Letter 
No. 10, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


MARGUERITE MARSH 


Activity in the field of care for unmarried mothers 
in eight states and five foreign countries is men- 
tioned in this News Letter on Problems Associated 
with Birth Out of Wedlock. The brevity of the para- 
graphs increases rather than detracts from the im- 
pression gained by a thoughtful reading of this 
Letter. The complicationsinherent in the whole ques- 
tion of unmarried parenthood are indicated by the 
items. The lack of maternity home facilities for cer- 
tain groups, particularly in rural areas and for ne- 
groes in cities, is indicated as well as the uncertainty 
about the effectiveness of the existing maternity 
home program. 

The need for greater publicity as to available 
facilities in order to prevent unnecessary strains (or 
exploitation by the sentimental or unscrupulous) for 
both girls and their families is implied in one five-line 
paragraph. 

The experiments in Referral Centers and the plans 
for similar ones referred to are the result of the recog- 
nition of the general ignorance of available services 
and the destructivness of the “shopping around” 
process. There is also an awareness of the varying 
types of young people who are now coming to social 
agencies facing unwed parenthood and the impor- 
tance of referring them to the agencies that will un- 
derstand the differences in their requirements. 

The various legal aspects of common law unions, 
of adoption, of blood tests, of support, are subjects 
commented on. 

The newer approach to the problems of the father 
is mentioned in references to several discussion 
groups held both here and in other countries. 

The many phases of the problem covered in this 
single issue are typical of the inter-relatedness of social 
problems today. Certainly this is true in the child 
welfare field. The bibliography included in the Letter 
gives further evidence of the wisdom of a broad vision 
even when providing a specialized service. 


Tue February Midmonthly Survey carries a full re- 
port of the White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy.. This number should be of exceptional 
interest and value to League members and Asso- 
ciates. 
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When Children Live in Institutions 
E. 


Director, Joint Service Bureau 


(This was an address in a series of radio broadcasts on the Mental 
Hygiene Problems of the Foster Child given under the auspices 
of the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene.) 


HEN a mother or father finds himself in a po- 

sition of being unable to provide a home for his 
child because of the loss of the other parent through 
death, separation, illness or incompetence, the prob- 
lem of selecting a suitable substitute home for the 
child is a very serious one. Some parents think at 
once of the children’s institution as the ideal solu- 
tion, because they have great faith in what they call 
routine and discipline and a vague feeling that what- 
ever is done on such a large scale must be right and 
controllable; whereas what goes on in a private home 
is subject to private mistakes. These parents usually 
refer to the institution as a “school.” Other parents, 
usually having in mind the word “orphanage” have 
a reaction of horror to the thought of their child being 
in an institution. This attitude is a result of an 
earlier period when the word “orphan” carried with 
it a certain stigma because of the child’s lack of social 
status, an idea which today seems very thoughtless 
tous. The fact is that both these groups of parents 
are mostly wrong and a little right. The first group 
does not realize that there are today agencies whose 
trained and skilled workers are capable of evaluating 
private homes and safeguarding a wholesome atmos- 
phere for the child. Neither do they realize that an 
institution is not good merely by being an institution. 
There are right and wrong ways of running institu- 
tions just as there can be good and bad private homes. 
How can we tell when institutions are providing a 
healthy, happy life for children in their care? 

There was a time when visitors to children’s insti- 
tutions were greatly impressed by certain things: 
rows of beds neatly made without a wrinkle, polished 
door-knobs, shining floors, children marching to table 
in well-ordered ranks, silence during the meals, clean 
faces, clean clothes, adequate food, warmth, and rigid 
routine of early to bed, early to rise. The order and 
efficiency of all this was appealing, and if the children 
suffered no direct unkindness in treatment, visitors 
were satisfied. Experience and new ideas learned 
from the field of mental hygiene have shown us how 
inadequate just food, shelter and kindness are in 
meeting the needs of individual children and how 
harmful regimentation can be. We have learned that 


children do not go through life in mass formation— 
they must learn, each one, to become captains of their 
own lives. The young man, institution-trained, who 
always went to bed at 8:00 o’clock no matter what 
happened, lived a hampered life. The adolescent 
girl, free and unprotected for the first time after her 
life in an institution, who did not know how to eval- 
uate the men who approached her, met with tragedy. 
Young people of 15 and 16 who have never paid their 
own way on a street car, have never gone anywhere 
alone, never selected their own clothing, or who have 
no definite vocation, are examples of “‘institutional- 
ized”’ children turned loose in the world with no 
preparation to meet it. 

The mass care of children has certain natural pit- 
falls, resulting partly from our interest in efficiency, 
uniformity and order. Modern concepts of mental 
hygiene have pointed the way toward a new philos- 
ophy and progressive institutions are showing how 
the handling of children in groups can be turned into 
a special advantage for some children. 

In the institution, as in the home, the basic needs 
of the child must be met if we are to provide an at- 
mosphere of happiness and growth. The child needs 
to feel secure; loved and wanted; he needs to feel 
that he is important as an individual and not just an 
unnoticed unit in the mass, so that he can experience 
a necessary and wholesome self-esteem: he needs a 
chance for new and different experiences. Now you 
will see that it is somewhat harder to provide all this 
for every individual child in large groups than it is 
in the private home. Yet it can be done. 

The need for security and love is fundamental in 
everyone. The child who comes to the institution 
has already had his snug little world of father, mother 
and home damaged or destroyed, or he may never 
have had such a home. He comes to the institution, 
therefore, with his faith in the world severely shaken. 
It is the obligation of the institution to rebuild that 
faith. This takes an unusual understanding on the 
part of the adults who are responsible for the child’s 
care in the institution. The child is usually not con- 
scious of his need and his deprivation, but expresses 
them indirectly in behavior which may be very trying 
to adults. He may attempt to build in dreams the 
world he has lost and cannot find, becoming with- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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The Bulletin is in large measure a Forum for discussion in print of child 
welfare problems. Endorsement does not necessarily go with the printing 
of opinions expressed over a signature. 
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Checks payable to Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


An Oldster Looks the Field Over 


H. Ipa Curry 
First President of the Child Welfare League of America 


Awotner White House Conference has come and 
gone, and again an attempt has been made to eval- 
uate what is being done in the field of child care. 
This, too, is a crucial time in the life of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America. 


The League was organized, first of all, to encourage 
better care of children by its member agencies, 
through an exchange of services, information and ex- 
perience. The chief difficulty encountered was that it 
had camped on an almost limitless field of service 
which expanded rapidly as its reputation grew. Soon 
the staff and the financial resources were entirely in- 
adequate to meet the urgent requests coming from 
non-member as well as member agencies. From in- 
itial consideration of internal problems of organiza- 
tions, administration and case work techniques, con- 
sultations were extended to community programs for 
child care. The study of a single private child-caring 
organization almost always led to a consideration of 
its relationships to all other agencies, public and pri- 
vate. No child-caring movement was outside the 
circle of the League’s interest, or, in fact, of its in- 
fluence. 


Meanwhile other forces were at work in the realm 
of child welfare. The four White House Conferences 
were of immeasurable importance, as they periodi- 
cally considered existing conditions, and pointed the 
direction in which we should proceed. 


Perhaps the most extended progress has been in 
the pudlic programs of child care. The Children’s 
Bureau, established in the U.S. Department of Labor 
after the first Conference, has consistently exercised 


4 


leadership, particularly in exploring the most urgent 
needs of children. 


The passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 
definitely committed the Federal Government to par- 
ticipation in the well-being of children in need, and 
placed upon the Bureau the obligation of promoting 
public child welfare services in all the states. 


Definite progress has been made in wiser and more 
adequate ways of helping children, both in the pub- 
lic and the private field. Certain principles have been 
generally accepted, at least in theory, and improved 
methods have been worked out. But, alas! all too 
many agencies and institutions still cling to anti- 
quated methods, with never a thought as to whether 
the money and energy expended are doing all the 
good possible in helping children; more effective 
methods have passed them by. 


The White House Conference asserts that the state 
should see that the child welfare services ‘“‘are avail- 
able toevery child in need of help,” and the Children’s 
Bureau is doing splendid work in arousing the states 
to recognize their obligations and can now be de- 
pended on to advise the public agencies. 


Are private agencies, then, to go out of business? 
By no means, so long as they contribute intelligently 
toward the main objective of suitable aid to every 
child in need. The Child Welfare League, as a non- 
governmental agency, is needed as never before, it 
seems to me—needed to furnish advice and en- 
couragement to the private agencies—to furnish 
leadership in working out definite ways whereby each 
member agency may utilize its resources most effec- 
tively. The agency, in turn, may assume a place of 
leadership in the development of a full community 
program of child care, while carrying forward its own 
contribution of specialized services. 


The future place of each private agency is apt to be 
determined, in my judgment, by the extent to which 
it actually sets standards, develops better methods of 
prevention and of care, and molds its own program 
to supplement and not supplant the public program. 
By such means it helps to build up an understanding 
and appreciation as to what child care involves both 
in the minds of administrative officials and of the 
general public as to service and financial support. 


The time is ripe for real soul-searching to deter- 
mine the appropriateness and the quality of present 
services and their relative places in the whole child- 
caring field. 
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CHILD AND PARENT 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 
Reprinted by permission of The New York Times Magazine, 
‘ebruary 18, 1940 

HOME When a children’s organization seeks to 

place a child in a foster home, “‘adequate 
shelter” —in terms of a “clean, light, well-venti- 
lated, well-kept house, properly heated in winter, 
with sanitary toilet facilities’ —is only one of the 
requirements. Comfortable clothing, proper food, 
schooling, moral and religious training, a safe place to 
play, companionship, are also among the standards 
set by the Child Welfare League of America, and 
widely adopted throughout the country. In a current 
bulletin of the Child Welfare League some less tan- 
gible factors of a good home are defined. How do 
parents get on together? Is the father satisfied with 
the home his wife makes? Is the mother dissatisfied 
with his occupation, or does she belittle it? If there 
is a difference of religious beliefs, is there respect for 
the other’s views? Do they agree about methods of 
bringing up children? 

Of course, children do grow up and turn out all 
right where mother and dad are at loggerheads, where 
they don’t agree about anything, much less on meth- 
ods of child training; but the Child Welfare League 
doesn’t believe in taking chances. 

“Every child needs to feel secure in his home, 
school and neighborhood relationships; he needs to 
feel that he is wanted, loved and understood,” so the 
League holds. Good physical surroundings help, but 
they don’t do all this for a child. 


An Important Merger 


Tue Hebrew Orphan Asylum, the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society, the Jewish Children’s Clearing 
Bureau and Fellowship House have been merged to 
form the New York Association for Jewish Children. 
Three of these organizations are members of the 
League and will continue. Department heads are: 
Intake, Transfer and Discharge Service, Evelyn 
Spiegel; Foster Home Bureau, Mary E. Boretz; 
Youth Service (formerly Fellowship House), Sarah 
Sussman; Case Work Department in Institutions, 
Maud H. Drucker; Institutional Division, Lionel J. 
Simmonds, with Maurice Bernstein, head of the 
Academy at 137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 
For the present the new agency will have its central 
office at 71 West 47th Street, New York City. 


OF AMERICA BULLETIN 


How ro Pian a Pusuic Rexations Procram, by 
Mary Swain Routzahn, is a recent publication of un- 
usual value for anyone who attempts to tell the pub- 
lic about children’s work. What to tell. What 
channels to use. . Where to spend money. . . 
When to look a gift horse in the mouth. it’s all 
there and the price is only 50 cents per copy. Special 
rates on bulk orders. Social Work Publicity Council, 
130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


Financial Statement of the League 
For the Fiscal Year January 1 to December 31, 1939 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions and Organization Quotas............ 24,105.73 
Reimbursements for Services and Other Refunds.... —_ 1,631.67 
Agency Membership 4,250.00 
Net Gain on Distribution of Publications. ......... 584.36 
Totrat Current $42,758.36 
63.68 
$42,822.04 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Salaries 
Office Expense 
Telephone and 595.91 
Travel and Maintenance 
Reorganization Expense. 1,169.30 
Miscellaneous 
Contributions to Organizations................. 160.00 
Current DISBURSEMENTS........... $39,142.77 
Net Excess of Income over Expenses.............. 3,648.59 
$42,822.04 


Wa ter M. Brown, Treasurer 


Audited by Byrnes and Baker 
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Federal Old Age Insurance 


(News release, Community Chest and Councils, Inc.) 


Wauie Townsend plans and ham-and-egg platforms 
have come and gone, the federal old age retirement 
plan under the Social Security Act has quietly be- 
come a reality. When the first “lucky” sixty-five 
year olds qualified in January, 1940, under the fed- 
eral plan, and actually retired from wage-earning 
with a monthly check from Washington, the public 
was vaguely surprised by the news. 


Many people then realized for the first time what 
such a check might mean in boosting their own sav- 
ings; or in bridging the narrow margin against star- 
vation. They did some rapid calculating and found 
that even the smallest monthly payment under the 
government’s retirement plan ($10) would equal an 
absolutely sure investment of $4,000 savings at 3 per 
cent; and that the largest payment possible ($85) 
would put its recipients in a class with those who had 
saved and invested, at the same conservative 3 per 
cent, a nest-egg of $34,000. 

But for employes of social agencies, churches, edu- 
cational and other nonprofit institutions, the news 
of the new 1940-brand security served only as a sharp 
reminder that none of them was on the list. 


These organizations find themselves out in the cold 
through requests from their own group. Fearing 
that the cost of employer contributions and the dan- 
ger of losing tax-exempt status might work a hardship 
on the organizations, many asked exemption when 
the original Social Security Act was before Congress. 
Their opposition to the Act grew up in several quar- 
ters and was concentrated against the unemployment 
insurance provisions more than against the old age 
retirement plan. 


Today it looks different to many long-sighted or- 
ganizations who see in the federal retirement insur- 
ance the best and least expensive means of giving to 
their employes a measure of protection consistent 
with their own high social standards, without which, 
furthermore, they may well be handicapped in keep- 
ing first-rate employes. 


Past experience shows that only an amendment to 
the Act which meets with the unanimous approval of 
nonprofit organizations has a chance of adoption by 
Congress. 


The amendment which the national committee of 
nonprofit organizations now proposes for this session 
of Congress is designed ‘‘to eliminate the exemption 
of services performed in the employ of nonprofit re- 
ligious, charitable, or educational organizations from 


coverage under the old age and survivors’ insurance 
program.” 

Competent legal authorities agree that the pro- 
posed amendment eliminates any apprehension lest 
organizations lose their tax-exempt status, because 
of the provision that contributions from nonprofit 
organizations and their employes will be deposited 
directly into the old age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund, rather than into the general treasury for 
appropriation. 


Because of opposition to inclusion of the clergy 
which previous proposals have met, the new amend- 
ment would make exempt from coverage “services 
performed as a minister of religion or as a member of 
a religious order.” 


Both the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, have gone on record in favor of the proposal. 
The small committee for the national agencies which 
has been working on the proposed amendment in- 
cludes also representatives from the Council of Jew- 
ish Federations and Welfare Funds, the American 
Hospital Association, the American Association of 
Social Workers, Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., and the National Recreation Association. Full 
information may be obtained from Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


News and Notes 
Tue New York School of Social Work is offering six 


two-week seminars for experienced social workers 
during the summer of 1940. Among them is the fol- 
lowing: 
July 29-August 9 
New Trenps 1n CuiLp Dorothy Hut- 
chinson. 
A discussion of current trends and developments in 
child welfare with special reference to practices 
and problems in child-placing agencies. Case ma- 
terial will beused for analysis of method with em- 
phasis on the adaptation of this material to basic 
case-work theory. 


Fee per seminar, $25. Full details of all the semi- 
nars may be obtained from the School, 122 East 
22d Street. 


In announcinc Dr. Hyman S. Lippman’s article, 
“Foster Home Placement of Children,” in the Janu- 
ary BuLtetin, the price should have been 15 cents. 
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When Children Live in 
Institutions 
(Continued from page 3) 


drawn and silent, and losing interest in real things. 
Or he may become openly rebellious or sullen. Adults 
in charge of children in institutions need to be the 
kind of people who can love children whether they 
are good or bad, responsive or unresponsive, attrac- 
tive or unattractive. The underlying motives of peo- 
ple who seek jobs in children’s institutions, therefore, 
should be examined as carefully as the motives of 
people seeking to board or adopt children. The super- 
intendent is the most important person, because if the 
governing body of the institution is careful to select 
a superintendent who has this kind of understanding, 
he in turn will select the right kind of staff. He will 
be careful not to hire men and women who are physi- 
cally inadequate or who are emotionally starved and 
capable of givingonly what has been called “smother” 
love, or who have a need to feel important through 
dominating others. Having selected a staff capable 
of giving satisfying relationships to children through 
their own security and wholesome adjustment to life, 
the superintendent will keep them so by giving ade- 
quate vacations and opportunities for personal life 
outside of the institution, as well as opportunities for 
study and training. 

In thinking of a child’s need for love, it is necessary 
to think of him not only in relation to the adults in 
the institution, but also in relation to whatever family 
or blood connections he may have of his own. These 
must be known and understood. A child’s relation- 
ship to his own mother or father must be considered 
of first importance. Everything must be done to pre- 
serve and strengthen blood ties that can have mean- 
ing to the child. No relationship within the institu- 
tion should interfere with or weaken them. Staff 
members should never criticize parents of children. 
In evaluating parents, the child’s feeling toward them 
must be considered. When parents fail children either 
in love or wholesome influences, children may find 
their security and their ideals in the adults in the 
institution, 

Related also to the question of the child’s feeling 
of security is his feeling about his placement in an 
institution. If the child is old enough to understand 
language at all, he is entitled to some explanation on 
a level he can understand as to why he is there and 
how long he can expect to remain there. He should 
also have a chance to express his feelings about the 
matter. He should either visit the institution first 
or be given a full explanation of what he can expect 


there. Skilled and trained workers know how to do 
this. 

In addition to love and security, the child also 
needs a feeling of self-esteem. It is in this area that 
the old-fashioned institutions fell the farthest short 
of fulfilling the need. For when the program was 
planned so that children did everything and went 
everywhere in one body, always supervised and gov- 
erned by rules and regulations, the child had a very 
difficult time to get any attention as an individual or 
to learn how to act independently. To develop the 
child’s sense of being an individual person and help 
his personality to grow it is necessary that he have 
privacy and personal possessions and that both be 
respected. Small rooms are better than large dor- 
mitories, but the latter can be modified to give more 
privacy through building partitions. The child must 
have his own clothing and own toys and a place of 
his own in which to keep them. How else can he 
learn to respect the property of others? His clothing 
needs to be as nice as that of his schoolmates, but 
not uniform to the other institution children. He 
needs a chance to select his own clothing because he 
needs to learn how and because of the sense of inner 
prestige it gives him. People who buy clothing for 
children’s institutions may have lots of fun selecting 
pretty dresses, but what about the fun the little girl 
could have had selecting it herself? Prevailing fads 
and fashions of the children in the public school or 
community with whom institution children associate 
should not be scoffed at by adults. The child who 
feels unsure of himself can be helped to feel accepted 
by the group if his appearance is admired. So, let 
us think of permanent waves and fancy ear muffs in 
terms of how they can help a child’s self-confidence. 
Likewise the child needs opportunities to handle 
money, to earn, to save, to spend, to give. These 
things give him a sense of being an individual. 

The whole field of play offers opportunities to help 
the child develop self-esteem and find himself in re- 
lation to the group. Skilled recreation directors know 
how to use play situations to help a child in the im- 
portant lessons of give and take, of holding his own 
in the group, of expressing his own personality in 
ways acceptable to the group. There is an unusual 
chance in the institution of observing children while 
active in real situations in relationship to other chil- 
dren. The child must also learn to have a good time 
by himself. His native inclinations and abilities must 
be studied and given a chance for expression. 

Care must be taken not to place the child in situa- 
tions where he cannot succeed, since without success 
he cannot develop self-esteem. The mental limita- 
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tions of every child, therefore, should be discovered 
through testing. His emotional maturity should also 
be considered as a factor in his ability to apply him- 
self. Tasks, games, and hobbies can be found in the 
diverse life of an institution through which every 
child can achieve recognition. If acceptable avenues 
to recognition are not found, the child may seek un- 
desirable ones. As one boy said to a psychiatrist, 
“The only way you can get any attention around 
there is by being bad.” 

The building up of the child’s self-esteem is a val- 
uable tool of discipline and discipline also should be 
handled in such a way as not to destroy self-esteem. 
Adults who punish children should examine their 
motives honestly. How often is a child punished just 
because an adult wishes to establish his feeling of 
supremacy over the child. Adults should seek the 
respect of children not by force or demand, but by 
earning it through the quality of their own living. 
Again we see how important it is in the institution to 
have the right kind of adults in charge of children. 

The importance of vocational training should not 
be overlooked in helping the child to build toward 
self-esteem. It is the obligation of the institution 
toward the child to provide guidance and training 
toward this important equipment for independent 
life—an occupation. It is not necessary to provide 
all this within the institution, but the institution 
should be able to direct the child to those resources 
in the community giving these services. 

In the handling of children in large groups certain 
general rules for coming and going, eating and sleep- 
ing are necessary for health and protection, yet care 
must be taken that the routine is not so rigid that 
all possibility for adventure is taken away. An occa- 
sional break in the daily program to make possible 
some interesting trip outside is a necessary tonic. 
The reaching out for new experiences is a wholesome 
desire in children. When the institution program 
fails to help certain individual children to a whole- 
some, happy life, expert advice should be sought from 
child guidance clinics. 

Returning to the question we raised earlier as to 
how to choose between institutions and supervised 
private boarding homes, this is a question which must 
be decided on the basis of circumstances in each indi- 
vidual case. Parents or relatives do well to be guided 
by the advice of child welfare social workers. Some 
of the factors they keep in mind are the importance 
of home ties and the need for the experience of family 
life. Certainly the child who stays in the institution 
for years and never has anyone come to visit him 
should not be there. He should be placed in a family 
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home where he can have a chance to form new ties. 
If, on the other hand, a mother or father is tempo- 
rarily unable to provide a home, but can and wants 
to do so within a reasonable time, the institution then 
is a sort of boarding school or camp experience and 
as such has much to offer. But there is, sometimes, 
the child who is not able to compete with the group— 
to place him there is to invite failure. On the other 
hand, there are children who, for some reason or other, 
do not fit into family homes. A child, for example, 
may have suffered so much in his own inadequate 
home that he cannot accept another right away. Or 
he may especially need the example set by the group 
in habit-training. When the institution is used as a 
therapeutic experience, it must have a staff of highly 
skilled workers. Such special institutions are, unfor- 
tunately, very scarce. It is to be hoped that more 
groups of people supporting institutions of the old- 
fashioned food-and-shelter-only variety, will step 
forward and use their resources to meet this need. 


S.W.V.B. Progress Report 


Tue new Social Work Vocational Bureau reports 
that preliminary work on organization and program 
is well under way. In addition to the members of 
the former Planning Committee, the following per- 
sons have accepted membership on the temporary 
Board: A. A. Liveright, of the Jewish Vocational 
Service and Employment Center, Chicago; W. A. 
Griffin, Personnel Director, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.; Paul T. Rankin, Board of Education, 
Detroit; Leonard W. Mayo, New York Welfare 
Council. This temporary board will serve only until 
a Bureau membership has been developed and a 
permanent board can be elected. 

The first full meeting of the new Board will be held 
March 18, at which time Articles of Incorporation 
and By-Laws will be adopted and reports from com- 
mittee acted upon. A Committee on Case Work 
Service Division Program is going over the many sug- 
gestions received from the field, as a basis for final 
revision of service plans and the bases of member- 
ship and membership fees, prior to initiation of mem- 
bership promotion and actual services, the date of 
which will be announced later. Until that time no 
memberships are being accepted and obviously no 
services can be offered. It should also be repeated 
that the old J.V.S. personnel records have been ‘‘im- 
pounded” and are not now available. 
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